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the southern white theory of Negro inferiority. In any case the legend of the Lost Cause nourished thoughts and feelings that did not square with the new doctrine of an organic nation.
Nor did Easterners and Westerners see eye to eye with each other. The West was hardly less self-conscious than it had been during the early decades of the century. Western leaders insisted that the West had been chiefly responsible for winning the war and that henceforth, instead of being treated as a stepchild, it must take the principal place at the family board. The common assumption on the part of many eastern intellectuals that the seaboard was the fountain of intelligence and genius, of all that was really significant in American thought, was indignantly repudiated by western editors, clergymen, physicians, and politicians. Western partisans insisted that their section not only possessed great cultural possibilities, but even at the moment enjoyed the only distinctively American culture. Easterners with a missionary bent continued to send teachers and preachers to "civilize" that land of reputed darkness, but at least some Westerners resented such activities; western religion, western morals, even western education, it was argued, excelled eastern counterparts in all the really essential things. But even these regional patriots had to admit that the remaining frontiers had to be won from the Indians and integrated into national life and thought.
Whatever the strength of sectional pride, the bonds of union were growing stronger. New social and economic ties did much to soften antagonisms between East and West and between North and South. The expansion of industrial and finance capitalism from the East into both South and West forged a new and tightly knit web of interests. Both business and labor tended to assume the pattern of national organization. Machine-made products continued with increasing tempo to create similar tastes and habits all over the land. The problems arising from the expansion and integration of business inevitably became issues for discussion on a nationwide scale. Economic developments occasioned the expansion of the activities of the Departments of Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce; federal administrative agencies multiplied the contacts between citizens of the several states and sections. By the 1860s the transcontinental railroad was a visible band of steel across the country, and railways uniting South and North provided a material basis for reconciliation. Added to all this was the fact that the railroads facilitated the dissolution of prejudices and the growth of common ideas by